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AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE SALON. 



In advance of the opening 
of the Salon in Paris sketches 
are given herewith of some of 
the American pictures which 
will figure there. Detailed 
criticism on such works as 
may require it is reserved for 
a more complete review of the 
Salon. In the meanwhile, a 
description of the canvases of 
r the principal American artists who have their studios in 
Paris will be found interesting. 

" Honfleur," by F. M. Boggs, is a large and dash- 
ing picture of the port, with a tug-boat in the centre, 




boat picked out with a simple red stripe and a few red 
ornaments at the prow. In the stern are Turkish ladies : 
one sits listening, another plays on a kind of guitar, a 
third leans over the side of the boat and dips her hand 
in the water, a fourth, with her face entirely uncovered, 
reclines languidly, smoking a cigarette. Two colored 
servants are resting on their oars, while in the bow is a 
woman servant, a child, and a basket containing plates 
and other suggestions of breakfasting. In the back- 
ground are the domes and minarets of Constantinople, 
and the coast-line fading away in the tender, pearly 
gray morning air. The sun has not yet rendered the 
atmosphere perfectly clear, and over the background 
there floats a luminous mist. Thanks to this effect and 
to the white boat, the picture is very high in tone, and the 
colors of the costumes are very brilliant, progressing in 



same time, to distribute the interest over the whole can- 
vas ; while in each of the prominent figures the artist 
has put a character and individuality which satisfies par- 
ticular inspection. That young lady, for instance, near 
the bridge, with her strong chin and menacing eye- 
glasses, is evidently going to Europe to study music, and 
imagines, poor girl, that she has millions in her throat. 
Mr. Bacon's picture will certainly become the subject 
of a popular engraving. 

Having been prevented by ill-health from finishing in 
time for the Salon a large figure picture which he had 
begun, W. T. Dannat has sent only a small portrait of 
a little blonde girl. This single work will, however, suf- 
fice to keep up the brilliant reputation he acquired last 
year by his Arragonese singers. Like Whistler, he is a 
great admirer of Velasquez, and has painted this portrait 




** TAKING ON BOARD THE PILOT." BY HENRY BACON. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE FOR THE PARIS SALON OF 1885. 



the pier-head and a background of picturesque old 
houses with quaint gables, and, towering above them, 
the church spire. *' House-tops and Chimneys," by the 
same artist, is a view of the red tile roofs and chimneys 
of Honfleur, taken from a house-top : in the foreground 
some pigeons are fluttering and foraging, and the roofs 
and chimneys stretch away back in the clear summer 
air. The hour chosen is that of noon, when, in this quaint 
old town, the chimneys all begin to smoke for the break- 
fast-making. In both pictures Mr. Boggs displays his 
remarkable qualities of bold and sure execution, his sen- 
timent of atmosphere and values. In color, the picture 
of the house-tops is of a warmth and harmony such as 
the artist had never before attained. 

F. A. Bridgman's " Summer on the Bosphorus " is 
ninety-one inches long by forty-nine high. The whole 
foreground length of the picture is occupied by a white 



intensity from the dark blue dress of the servant and 
the yellow caps of the dusky boatmen, to the bright 
blues, greens and reds of the dresses of the ladies who 
•are lying voluptuously on a gorgeous Oriental rug. 
Mr. Bridgman has amused himself in this excellently 
composed and interesting picture by creating difficulties 
and surmounting them. As a piece of luminous color 
alone " Summer on the Bosphorus" is an admirable 
work. 

" Taking on Board the Pilot," by Henry Bacon, is 
the most important and the most successful marine com- 
position which he has yet attempted. The view of the 
deck with the perspective of sea over the bulwarks is 
original and ingenious ; the groups in the foreground, 
the central incident of the pilot climbing over the rail, 
the massing of the passengers in the background are 
arranged in such a manner as to concentrate, and, at the 



on a greenish gray background. The little girl, dressed in 
black, with just a white frill round her neck is represented 
full three-quarter face ; her pale, blonde hair fringes over 
her forehead, while the rest is brushed severely back, and 
tied with a black ribbon in an Alsatian bow ; one lock 
alone hangs in disorder over the right ear as if to give 
us a hint that the puritanical black dress must not be 
taken as the too severe uniform of imperturbable prim- 
ness. The little girl looks artlessly with her soft brown 
eyes, her lips closed, her cheeks tinted with pale rose 
and her face full of a girlish seriousness. Doubtless the 
sitting for this portrait was one of the gravest events 
that her eight or ten summers had yet seen. The admir- 
able sincerity of this portrait is as striking as the severity 
of the artist's method. Mr. Dannat has modelled the 
face with masterly strength ; the pale rose tints of that 
blonde flesh, although laid on so boldly, have all the 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 



delicacy of the velvety flesh of childhood ; the mass of 
the head stands out from the canvas in a real ambient 
atmosphere, and you are made to feel that there is life 
and blood beneath that dainty, transparent skin: 














'consolation; 



BY CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE. 



DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE FOR THE PARIS SALON OF 1885. 



the background a horizon of low, pearly blue hills melt- 
ing away into a soft summer gray sky. In the foreground 
on the carpet of turf constellated with wild flowers, " Les 
Babillardes" are idling and chattering, as the title sug- 
gests. One is lying on her back, an- 
other is lolling over a heap of colza 
tied up in a cloth, according to the 
French peasant's custom, a third is 
leaning on her elbow and kicking up 
her heels, while a fourth, on her knees, 
has her two hands raised in the act of 
flinging handfuls of grass at her com- 
panions, who are all laughing gayly 
and evidently having hearty good fun 
with their gossip. The costumes are, 
of course, of extreme simplicity — bod- 
ices and skirts of grays, browns and 
blues, all more or less weather-worn. 
The composition of this group in the 
foreground of the immense sweep of 
landscape is peculiarly happy and har- 
monious ; each pose is adapted to the 
individuality of the girl, and each girl's 
character is 
studied and 
rendered 
faithfully 
from the life. 
It is really 
what the ti- 
tle says — a 
group of 
chatterboxes 
idling in the 
meadows on 
a summer 
afternoon. 
Drawing, 
color and 
composition 
are admir- 
able, and 



round the corner formed by the angle of the cottage, is 
her old mother, armed with a club, which explains the 
title of the picture. The composition, without being re- 
markable, has qualities of sincerity ; the story is clearly 
told, and the figures and landscape are well painted and 
show the good results of open-air work. " Madame la 
Marquise" is an interior and costum.e picture. A grand 
lady in Louis XV. dress, accompanied by Monsieur le 
Marquis and the Dowager Marquise, are paying a. visit 
to one of their farmers. This is the first time the artist 
has attempted to paint the brilliant flowered silks and 
elegant furbelows of the eighteenth century. His com- 
position is well distributed, and in his figures and cos- 
tumes there is some excellent technical work. Both 
Mr. Mosler's pictures this year are interesting, and show 
that he is seeking variety in his motifs and treatment. 

In Charles Sprague Pearce's " Peines de Coeur" (60 
inches high x 47 wide) we have a gray Picardy landscape 
with a background of rich green, undulating hills sug- 
gestive of neighboring sea cliffs ; a stubble field with 
scattered corn-stacks, slopes steeply down to the fore- 
ground where two girls are seated on the ground. One, 
with her back turned to the spectator, is consoling with 



Elizabeth Gardner sends " Un Coin de Ferme." In 
the background is an indication of farm-yard buildings 
and accessories. In the foreground a peasant girl with 
a blue bodice and a brown skirt leans over the wall of 
an old-fashioned well and pours water out of a bucket 
to the great delight of her farm-yard friends, the ducks 
and drakes. The technical execution of Miss Gardner's 
picture is without reproach ; her drawing is of remark- 
able precision and purity, and her color, while remain- 
ing sober and low in tone, is harmonious and agreeable. 
Miss Gardner is always academic in her composition 
and treatment, but her work is, nevertheless, human 
and sympathetic. 

The village interior shown in Walter Gay's "Les 
Fileuses" presents a red tiled floor, a large, open fire- 
place with the skillet simmering over the embers, and 
two old peasants seated spinning. The women, whose 
faces are studied with great care and painted surely with 
a bold brush, have their heads bound round with check 
kerchiefs, and are dressed in modest brown and black. 
This picture is sincere in sentiment and observa- 
tion, and excellently painted. The same artist also 
sends " In November," a very clever and delicate study in 
green and gray. Against a background of cottage walls 
and roofs is a cabbage garden, and in the middle a peas- 
ant girl bending over the hoe. In all Mr. Gay's recent 
work, even in these studies of simple, rural life, there is a 
certain distinction, a certain elegance of sentiment which 
is full of promise. 

Alexander Harrison's " Bord de Mer" is a huge can- 
vas (13 ft. X 8 ft.) representing some life-size nude fig- 
ures of boys playing on the sand, with a vast expanse of 
sea and sky. " Une Vague," 10 ft. x 3 ft., is a greenish, 
late afternoon effect of surf, sea and sky. These two 
works, executed by Mr. Harrison this autumn and win- 
ter at Pont-Aven, Finist^re, were so large that they were 
sent directly to the Salon. I describe them simply ac- 
cording to the artist's own brief indications. 

The charming picture of Ridgway Knight, " Les 
Babillardes" (57 inches x 45), shows a summer after- 
noon on the banks of the Seine at Poissy. To the left 
the river flows serenely, breaking into two branches on 
the point of an island covered with poplar trees in the 
middle distance ; to the right a stretch of meadows with 
a narrow path winding capriciously through them ; in 



" Les Babil- 
lardes" is, I 
think, the best picture Mr. 
Knight has painted, not even 
excluding " Un Deuil," which 
had such excellent qualities 
of dramatic composition. The 
present picture is simpler in 
subject, but therefore all the 
more difficult to treat satis- 
factorily on so large a canvas. 
In color there can be no doubt 
that it is much superior to 
" Un Deuil." 

In Matilda Lotz's " Premier 
Dejeuner," the dust-box - 
stands just outside the house 
door, and a troop of reput- 
able and disreputable dogs, 
putting into practice the max- 
im that " the early bird catches 
the worm," are going foraging 
round the streets and sam- 
pling the contents of the ref- 
use heaps. This particular 
dust-box has proved compara- 
tively rich, and half a dozen 
dogs have found in it their 
morning bite, their " premier 
dejeuner." Miss Lotz proves 
herself, year after year, an ex- 
cellent obsen^er of the canine 
race ; her dogs are always well 
drawn, with great purity and 
strength of line ; her compo- 
sition is amusing and her col- 
or truthful. 

" The Approaching Storm," 
by Henry Mosler (63 inches 
high by 47 wide) shows a vil- 
lage lane leading up to the 
church ; two lovers are talking 
under the eaves of a cottage, 
the man with a big straw hat 

and a scythe over his shoulder, the girl in a blue cotton 
dress. The girl has placed her stone-ware water-pot on 
the ground and is listening to the lover's suit. Lurking 




A FARM-YARD CORNER.*' BY ELIZABETH GARDNER. 

E ARTIST FROM HER PICTURE FOR THE I'ARIS SALON OF 1885. 



DRAWN BY THE 



soft words a robust peasant, seated with her legs stretched 
stiffly before her, her feet shod with heavy sabots, her 
hands clasped in her lap, and with a forlorn expression 
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THE ART AMATEUR 



and an attitude of gloomy despair. The girl, with her 
back turned, has laid down her rake to talk to her dis- 
heartened companion. Mr. Pearce's picture is composed 
in height : at the top is a very narrow band of gray sky, 
then the line of un- 
dulating hills with 
patches of varied 
culture, then the 
indication of a val- 
ley, then the corn- 
stacks, and stubble 
field with the wind- 
ing path leading 
the eye down to the 
group of figures on 
which the colors — 
blue, mauve, brown 
and composite 
tones of worn cos- 
tume—are concen- 
trated. " Peines de 
Coeur" is a strik- 
ing work. The vast 
expanse of airy and 
luminous landscape 
is imposing, and 
the figures, planted 
firmly and thor- 
oughly in the open 
air, are interesting 
in line and idea. 
Being very high in 
tone and clear and 
simple in composi- 
tion, the picture 
will make a good 
effect at the Salon. 
Theo. Child. 



ate discouragement, from undertaking too much at first. 
As an art, it is, at the outset, delusive. The improve- 
ments in photography have been so great, and its prac- 
tice has been relieved of so much drudgery that the 




AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 



The professional 
The young Swede 
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I. 

Photography is 
primarily the art of the amateur, 
photographer is only his descendant, 
who first discovered the sensitiveness to light of nitrate 
of silver had no prophetic vision of the profit to be de- 
rived from it. 
D agu er re, 
Niepce, Fox, 
Talbot, Sir 
John Her- 
schel , Sir 
David Brew- 
s t e r, Dr. 
John Draper, 
and the long 
line of men 
who have 
brought pho- 
tography to 
its present 
state were 
all amateurs, 
lured on by 
the fascinat- 
ing and mys- 
terious pro- 
cess in which 
nature, sci- 
ence and art 
join hands. 
Like medi- 
cine, photog- 
r a p h y is 
above all ex- 
p e r i mental, 
and while, 
as an amuse- 
ment, it is 
prolific in 
present 

pleasure and interest, there hovers over it, at the same 
time, the abiding charm of possible discovery, and a 
closer grasp on some one of the secrets of nature. 

The temptation to the amateur to undertake photog- 
raphy is obvious. His greatest danger lies in immedi- 



HONFLEUR. BY F. M. BOGGS. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE FOR THE PARIS SALON OF 1885. 



amateur takes it up joyfully. Everythmg seems ready 
to his hand. His complete equipment is easily carried. 
His dry plates are all in his pocket. There are all sorts 
of magic developers, tiny tablets and modern conven- 
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"SUMMER ON THE BOSPHORUS. BY F. A. BRIDGMAN. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE FOR THIi PARIS SALON OF 1885. 



iences, which seem to leave nothing to the eag^r ama- 
teur, but to follow directions. No. r, No. 2, with No. 3 
and No. 4 combine into various formulas, and he who 
runs may read. But " festina lente" should be pasted on 
his camera. Nowhere is it more important to make 



haste slowly. Frequent failures, waste of materials, and 
consequent expense discourage the amateur, and, un- 
less he bring to it patience and resolution, a beautiful 
pastime is speedily abandoned instead of wisely followed. 

The beginner on 
the piano does not 
play Bach. On the 
contrary, he fin- 
gers his scales and 
learns to manage 
his instrument. He 
does not even yet 
buy music of Bach 
or Beethoven. But 
in painting, the 
amateur gets a 
rosewood box, and 
fills it with every 
known color. In 
photography he is 
likely to do the 
same thing unless 
he is forcibly en- 
treated. 

An amateur of 
long standing 
makes me this list 
which he advises 
no amateur to in- 
crease, diminish or 
change, until ex- 
perience warrants : 

Camera with a 4x5 
Waterbury lens, $10. 
Focus cloth, $1. Dry 
plates, 12 in a box, 
4x5, 75 c. Ruby lan- 
tern, 50 c. Printing 
frame, 4x5, 60 c. 
Prussiate paper, 4x5, 
45 c. Rubber trays, 
two, 54 c. Soda, 50 
c. ; Hyposulphate of 
soda, TO c. Glass 
graduate, 30 c. 

Even this meagre 
Kst is a concession dictated by knowledge of curious, 
impatient human nature, since it admits a printing frame 
and the prussiate paper. Almost all accomplished ama- 
teurs agree in advising beginners to devote all their time 

to learning 
the use of 
their cam- 
eras, and not 
to attempt 
printing until 
they have ac- 
quired a cer- 
tain facility. 
The wisest 
photographer 
has long 
since learned 
that the se- 
cret of his 
art lies in the 
making of 
the negative. 
No time is 
lost that is 
devoted to 
this end. A 
great many 
accomplished 
amateurs 
never go be- 
yond this, 
but send 
their nega- 
tives to the 
pro fessional 
photographer 
who prints 
them. There 
are few art- 
ists who go farther, lacking time as well as inclination 
for the work of printing. However, it is advisable, and 
certainly cheaper, for the amateur who has obtained 
sufficient proficiency in making negatives to go a step fur- 
ther, and, by doing his own printing, complete his work. 



